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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1828. 


NO.—12. 


NIAGARA. | 
{From the Spanish of Jose Maria Heredia. } 

My lyre! give me my lyre! my bosom feels 
The glow of inspiration. Oh how long 
Have I been left in darkness since this light 
Last visited my brow. Niagara! 
Thou with thy rushing waters dest restore . 
The heavenly gifts that sorrow took away. 


Tremendous torrent! for an instant hush 

The terrors of thy voice, and cast aside 
Those wide involving shadows, that my eyes 
May see the fearful beauty of thy face! 
] am notail unworthy of thy sight, 
¥or from my very boyhood have I loved, 
Shunning the meaner track of common minds, 
To look on nature in her loftier moods. 

At the fierce rushing of the hurricane, 

At the near bursting of the thunde:bolt 

1 have been touched with joy; and when the sea, 
Lashed by the wind, hath rocked my bark and showed 
lus yawning caves beneath me, I have loved 

Its dangers and the wrath of elements. 

But never yet the madness of the sea 

Hath moved me as thy graudeur moves me now. 


Thou flowest on in quiet, tillthy waves 
Grow broken ’midst the rocks; thy current then 
Shoots onward like the irresist!ess course 
Of destiny. Ah, termbly they rage--~ 
The hoarse and rapid whirlpools there! My brain 
Grows wild, my senses wander, as | gaze 
Upon the hurrying waters, and my sight 
Vainly would follow, as toward the verge 
Sweeps the wide torrent---waves innumerable 
Meet there and madden---waves innumerable 
Urge on and overtake the waves before, 
And disappear in thunder and in foam. 


They reach--they leap the barrier---the abyss 
Swallows insatiable the sinking waves. 
A thousand rainbows arch them, and thick woods 
Are deafened with the roar. The violent shock 
Shatters to vapour the descending sheets--- 
A cloudy whirlwind fills the gulf, and heaves 
The mighty pyramid of circling mist 
Toheaven. The solitary hunter near 
Pauses with terror in the forest shades. 


The Lord hath gers his omnipotent hand, 
Covered thy face with clouds, and given his voice 
To thy down-rushing waters; he hath girt 
Thy terrible forehead with his radiant bow. 

I see thy never-resting waters run, 

And | bethink me how the tide of time 

Sweeps toeternity. So passeth man— 

Pass, like a noon-day dream—the blossoming days 
And he awakes to sorrow. I, alas! 

Feel that my youth is withered, and my brow 
Ploughed early with the lines of grief and care. 


Never have | so deeply felt as now 

The hopeless solitucie, the abandonment, 

The anguish of a loveless life. Alas! 

How can the impassioned, the unfrozen heart 
Be happy without love. J would that one 
Beautiful,—worthy to be loved and joined 

In love with me,—now shared my lonely walk 
On this tremendous brink. were sweet to see 
Her dear face touched with paleness, and become 
More beautiful from fear, and overspread 

With a faint smile while clinging to my side! 
Dreams—dreams. } am an exile, and for me 
There is no country and there is no love. 


Hear, dread Niagara, my latest voice! 
Yet a few years and the cold earth shall close 
Over the bones of him who sings thee now 
Thus feelingly. Would that this, my humble verse 
Might be like thee, immortal. I, meanwhile, ; 
Cheerfully passing tothe appointed rest, 
Might raise my radiant forehead in the clouds 
To listen to the echoes of my fame, 


SELECT TALES. 


[From Blackwood’s Magazine.}] 
THE MAN WITH THE MOUTH. 

*‘Never did I behold sucha mouth!” This was 
my internal exclamation as I gazed upon the man 
who sat opposite to me inthe Advocate’s Library at 
Edinburgh. He was an elderly personage—tall, 
meagre, long-chinned, hook-nosed, pale complexion, 
and clothed trom top to toe in a suit of black. It was 
wearing towards twilight, and the noble apartment 
in which I was seated had been forsaken by all its 
loungers, save myself and the man who called forth 
my observation. We were alone, he perusing the 
Morning Chronicle, I engaged with Blackwood’s 
Magazine. The article I was reading was a capital 
one. It was—let me see—“Streams,”’—that exqui- 
site creation of Christopher North's matchless pen. 
But admirable as the article might be, it was not so 
admirable as the man’s mouth—who perused the 
Chronicle. For some time, indeed, there was a com- 
bat between the mouth and the article, both soliciting 
my regards with equal ardour, and compelling me 
every moment to turn my eyes, first to the one, and 
then tothe other. Each possessed a magnetic prop- 
erty; and my mind was, like a piece of iron, recipro- 
cally acted upon by a couple of powerful loadstones. 
By degrees, however, the balance was destroyed: 
Ebony either grew weaker, or the mouth stronger, 
and I was obliged, with a weeping heart, to throw 
the former aside, and submit myself entirely to the 
domination of the latter. 

It was, in truth, a noble mouth,stretching, in one 
magnificent sweep, from earto ear—such a month as 
the ogres of romance must have had, or the whale 
that swallowed Jonah. I remember the first time 
when—from the bottom of the stairs leading to the 
Fountain of Neptune—I beheld the front of Versail- 
Jes’ stupendous palace. One feeling only occupied 
my mind—that of breathless astonishment—as the 
huge fabric rose up before me, in sublime proportion, 
from the bosom of its matchless garden. Such as- 
tonishment—such breathlessness came over me, 
when my eyes first encountered the man, or rather 
his mouth. Lwas more than astonished; I was de- 
lighted—delighted, as when stepping into the Sistine 
Chapel, the grand creations of Michac} Angelo, fres- 
coed upon its roof and walls, burst like a glimpse of 
Paradise upon my tranced spirit. Such was the de- 


light afforded by the mighty mouth: not the man— | 


beloved reader—for men as fair in all respects as he 
have T often seen. It was not his cheeks, thin as 
parchment, his nose curved like an eagle’s beak, his 
chin prominent asa bayonet in full charge or his com- 
plexion, pale and lustreless asa faded lily. It was 
not these—no, reader, it was not these wuich opera- 
ted with such wizard power upon me_ It was his 
mouth—-that mouth—wonderful as Versailles, and 
beautiful as the Sistene Chapel—which carried my 
sympathies away, and led me a captive worshipper at 
its shrine. 

Such were my first impressions on beholding the 
Man with the Mouth. ‘They were those of unmin- 
gled awe and pleasure, and appealed with resistless 
effect to my imagination. They came upon me like 


cloud—as a stream of sunshine at midvight—as the 


a rainbow bursting out from the bosom of a ‘the| 
aound of the Zolian harp inasummer eve. But they 


appealed to the fancy alone: they touched the heart 
but not the head; and it was some time before the 
latter could bring its energies to bear, so completely 
had it been overwhelmed with the tumult of passions 
which agitated the feelings. It did act at last; and 
as soon as the incipient impressions subsided a little, 
I felt'an irresistible desire to ascertain why such won- 
derful effects should spring from such a cauee. But 
it was in vain; and being neither casuist nor phren- 
ologist, I was obliged to drop a subject, to which my 
powers were altogether unequal. 1 wondered, and 
was delighted; but what the remote one of such 
wonder and delight might bé, baffled my p phy, 
and set my reasoning faculties at naught. 
Meanwhile the man continued opposite to me, 
reading the Chronicle, and I continued to look at him 
marvelling at the dimensions of that feature which 
had vanquished Christopher North in single combat, 
and absorbed his beautiful “Streams” in its insatiable 
guif. He never turned his eyes from the paper: 
they were rigidly fixed upon its democratic columns; 
and, but for the motion of his hands as he shifted it 
up and down, I should have supposed him en image 
carved for some Dutch college by Chantry or Thor- 
waldson the Dane. I had no curiosity about the 
man: his nanie, his country, his profession, hie char- 
acter, wert alike matters of indifference. 
not have given the toss of a farthing to know all 
about them. My attention was engaged with a no- 
bler theme. I was analyzing his mouth, admiring 
the blandness of ite expression, wondering at its 
hugeness, aud envying its happy owner the posser- 
sion of so magnificent a characteristic. It was pot 
an ireful mouth: the corners were not turned down 
in the attitude of wrath or contempt, but curled up- 
wards, in that benign flexibility of curve, which 
Charles Bell has so well illustrated in his Anatomy 
of Expression. He did not langh—he was too sedate 
for that—but his mouth was clothed with a gentle 
smile, betokening inward tranquility of spirit. Nev- 
er did I gaze upon a being so full of mildness—so 
void of gall; and the longer I looked at him, I became 
convinced that those lips had been nurtured with 
milk and manna, and that the mind to whose thoughts 
they gave utterance was one which knew not guile 
or bitterness. 
When |} first noticed this marvellous man, it was 
six o'clock, which at that very moment pealed from 
the clock of St. Giles; and the room, as I have alrea- 
dy stated, was becoming obscured with the shades of 
approaching eve. The light which glared in at the 
windows wassullen and sepulchral, and flung a broad, 
dull radiance, upon the fluted Corinthian columne, 
that extended their double rows along the Jibrary, 
supporting its painted roof upon their foilage capita 
Within and without all was calm. Save our two 
selves, there was not a soul in the a 
librarian had gone, Lord knows whither—the ew 
cates had bidden their literary sanctum adieu, and the 
man with the mouth and myself were left in undis- 
uted possession of the premises. , 
. We had now sat for 4 considerable time together, 
he reading the Chronicle, I admiring his mouth. It 
was certainly the most extraordinary mouth ever 
created, and chJlenged observation In an 
degree. His whole face was absorbed in this mbhgty 


feature. He had, it is true, ears, and eyes, an 
cheeks, and nose, and chin; but they were pigmied to 
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partment. The 
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nothing in such a lordly neighbourhood. He was, in 
fact, earless, eyeless, cheekless, noseless, and chin- 
less.- To speak comparatively, he had neither one 
nor the other: he was all mouth. — tae 

I must say that I felt gratified in having it in my 
power to witness such a spectacle. By heaven! I 
respected the man, or rather his mouth. He was, it 
is true, a sad radical, as his newspaper reading testi- 
fied, but then he had vanquished Christopher North; 
and after so great an achievement, what feats might 
he not perform? I began to think that there was no 
exploit in the world beyond his accomplishment.— 

That mouth was to him the brazen head of Friar Ba- 
con—the sword of Achilles-—the mirror. of Merlin— 
the wand of Prospero—the griffin of Astolpho—the 
Elixir Vite—the Philosopher's Stone. He could 
rule the nations with it; terrify the Gouls and Dives 
with its grin; convulse the universe with laughter, 
beyond the power of Liston, and draw more tears 
from beauty’s eyes; than Siddons in Belvidera, or O’ 
Neil in Juliet. The mouth was, in fact, omnipotent: 
it would be wronging it to say that it belonge to the 
man, for the man belonged to it. It was to him body 
and soul; and the other parts of his frame, such as 
trunks, limbs, and head, were merely his appenda- 
es. 
° Such were the reflections which in spite of fate, 
arose in my mind on witnessing this extraordinary 
phenomenon, when a circumstance cccurred which 
ave rise toa new trainofideas. Hithertothe mouth 
‘had been quiescent: not a muscle of it had moved, 
while its appendage, the man, was employed at his 
occupation. It was fixed rigid, and apparently as in- 
capable of change as the eternal rocks, I had even 
begun to wonder whether it possessed the power of 
motion—whether it could open and shut like other 
mouths—whether, in a word, its powers were equal 
to its pretensions. But these unworthy surmises 
~ were soon put to flight; for, on looking attentively, I 
perceived, with a feeling of intense awe, that it be- 
gan to move. Upon my honour, the lips began to 
separate, first a hair-breadth—then two—then three 
—then a whole line, and at last halfaninch. There 
was a solemn grandeur about the process of opening. 
The mouth was unquestionably one of too much im- 
portance to open itself on trifling occasions, or in a 
trifling manner. It performed the operation slowly, 
deliberately, sublimely; and I looked on it with the 
same breathless anxiety, as when listening in the 
Great Glen of Scotland to the expectant bursting of 
a thunder-cloud, which hangs in threatening mood 
overthe summit of Bennevis. To say that it resem- 
bled a church-door would be doing it injustice—no 
church- door, even the main one of Notre Dame or 
St. Paul’s, ever expanded its huge jaws with such 
deliberate majesty. Reader, if yon have seen the 
opening of the dock- gates at Portsmouth, or of the 
locks on the Caledonian Canal, you may form some 
idea of that of the mouth. 

I think, I said it had opened half an inch; to do so 
it took no less than three minutes—this | particularly 
noticed. “Now,” said I, “this mouth is capable of 
expanding at least twelve times that length, or six 
inches. ‘Three minutes to half aninch make six miu- 
utes toa whole inch. Six multiplied by six, make 
thirty-six. In all, one half hour and six minutes 
must elapse before this glorious mouth can attain its 
ne plus ultra. 

hile this process was going on, day waned apace 
and twilight was on the point of being succeeded by 
darkness. ‘Those broad floods of light which bathed 
the pillars with their lurid lustre. were becomin 
fainter and fainter—and nocturnal gloom threatene 
ina few minutes, to reign Lord of the ascendant.” 
But this approaching obscuration was no impediment 
to the mouth. It opened wider every instant. At 
last it attained the climax of its extension; and, wide 
as it was, wouldstretch no farther. ‘The cathe af- 
ter all, was not so ommipotentas I supposed. There 
were limits to its powers, and after thirty-six minutes 
of ent igre had done its best. 

new began to wonder what object my opposi 
neighbour could have in opening his mouih ape 
an apocryphal extent—or rather what could tempt 
the mouth itself to perform so extraordinary an ex- 
ploit—for, somehow, I could never think of it as be- 


| 


ing under the controul of the man. It could not be 
to eat, for eatables abound not in libraries; nor to 
speak, for speech requires not such oral dimensions. 
It was for neither: the purpose for which it condes- 
cended to open itself was nobler far. It was to give 
a yawn, which sounded through the apartment— 
shook me on my seat, and made the proudest folio 
quiver like an aspen from its firm foundation. I ne- 
ver heard such a yawn: it was worthy of the great 
source from whence it emanated: it was worthy of 
the Advocate’s Library; and, as its echo sounded from 
shelf to shelf, from pillar to pillar, and from table to 
table, I thought that it would rival the loudest yawn 
ever uttered by luckless wight, while luxuriating in 
the recondite pages of that profound philosopher, Dr. 
Black. Kings might have owned it, heroes claimed 
itas their own, sages contended for it, poets sung 
about it. In one word, it was worthy of the Man 
et the Mouth. Need more be said? Answer, 
o."* 


THE ESSAYIST. 


DEMOSTHENES. 
_T read the harrangues of Demosthenes with all pos- 
sible pleasure, and his life with pain. I saw in him 
aman of the greatest abilities, and the finest and 


ties of his heart did not answer to those of his under- 
standing. The first time he mounted the rostrum, it 
was to plead against his guaidians, he did not succeed, 
because, he accumulated too many arguments one 
upon the other, overcharged his pieading with ora- 
torical figures, and had a Bad delivery. For my part, 
I think his cause was not a good one: A young man 
like Demosthenes, ought to have found his judges 
disposed to hearken to him, when he complained, 
that advantage had been taken of his weakness to 
deprive him of his property. It appears that, far 
from being disheartened by this bad success, Demos- 


most lively eloquence; but I perceived that the quali- 


afraid, and did what he could to save himself the trou- 
ble of the journey: He invented, and declaimed won- 
derfully, on the fable of the shepherds, whom the 
wolves prayed to, to give up their dogs. Domosthe- 
nes was by no means a man precious to his republic; 
yet he managed so as to prevail vpon his countrymen 
to pay a considerable sum, rather than abandon him 
to the resentment of the King of Macedon. Alexan- 
der took the money from the Athenians, left therm 
their orator, and made a very good bargain. 

The Conqueror having taken Sardis Foam the King 
of Persia, found proofs that Demosthenes was pen- 
sioned by the enemies of his country—in a.word, a 
traitor. He made this known to the Athenians, who 
only laughed at it: In fact, it did not hinder Demoe- 
thenes from being the best speaker in Greece; and 
the Athenians pardoned every thing in favour of wit 
and abilities. 

The basis of his action was justice, and a zeal to 
maintain the established laws of his country. But 
this principle was badly regulated and applied. Ty- 
rants should be opposed in the beginning, and even 
punished, if it be possible; but there is but one method 
of treating confirmed and inevitable tyranny, which 
is that of soothing it skilfully. 


SKETCHES AND COGITATIONS 
or 
G. PEVERILL, GENT. No. 3. 


{for the Philadelphia Album. } 
| remember, I remember, 


The spot where | was born.” 
T. Hood. 


How ewiftly flee the moments of you existence! 
With what rapidity doth Time bear the dreams and 
aspirations of youth to the ocean of oblivion! It 
seems but as yesterday since I was a child, and inno- 
cent enjoyment, and the bliss of happy boyhood were 
all mine own. Still nearer seem the days, when I 
began to con over the learned pages of Noah Web- 


thenes took infinite pains to become more able and 
seducing. Some time after, not having yet obtained 
a good delivery, he composed for others; and in a 


ras7ed, because the pleading on both sides as of equal 
force, it was discovered, that Demosthenes had drawn 
up both the one and the other: He was thus an advo- 
cate for and against. What opinion can we have of 
the heartofsuch anorator! At length he found him- 
self capable of opposing every thing which Phocion 
proposed, who wanted neither wit nor eloquence, and 
whose opinions were more just and of greater advan-| 
tage to the Athenians. Demosthenes had talents 
stil] greater than those of Phocion; he got the better 
of him, and _ his successes were the cause of the loss 
of his country. Ought he not to reproach himself 
with such a triumph? When Demosthenes wanted 
argument and reason, it frequently happened, that he 
got rid of his embarrassment by pleasantry. This 
kind of resource would appear less extraordinary and 
difficult to the French to make use of, than to other 
nations. 

His advice was to go to war, although the Atheni- 
ans were not ina situation to doit, it was however 
resolved upon. Obliged like others to join the army, 
he was the first who shrunk from his duty and ran 
away. He had harrangued like a bad citizen, and 
he fought like a cowardly soldier. Nevertheless the 
Athenians racalled him to the rostrum, they wished to 
hear again this divine orator. Frivoloug people! who 
admired nothing but the choice of words and turn of 
phrases, without giving themselves the least trouble 
about the object of the discourse. It was, however, 
the welfare of the republic which was in question. — 
Philip being dead, Demosthenes maintained, that no-| 
thing was to be feared fromthe young Alexander: 
that he was only a foolish boy, (according to the ex- 
pression of M. de Toureil.) 
led, and gave their applause: It appeared by what 
followed, how far this judgnment of Alexander was 
founded on truth. The king of Macedon destroyed 
Thebes, and forgave Athens, on account only of the 


The wits of Athens smi-|}, 


ster—and when, with basket on arm, I might be seen 
“uT 
Like snail, 44 school,” 


case wherein the Areopagites were greatly embar-||I look back—but where are the companions of my 


younger years?—where the peace of mind that blest 
me then? The recollections of by-gone days—hal- 
cyon although they may have been, are still sweet;— 
and when some half-remembered song, which erst I 
loved, falls again upon my ear—with what tender- 
ness, what hallowed tenderness, do I gaze back, 


through the vista of departed years, upon the scenes, 


which, though so long passed from my memory, are 
again called up by that song? There is nothing like 
the days of our youth, and the home of our child- 
hood. Fortune may smile upon our after efforts—a 
kind providence may bless our maturer years; but the 
unalloyed innocence of youth—the pure happiness of 
childhood comes but once—and we wait but a little. 
and itis gone! It is passing sweet the memory of 
our boyish love. Hiow well do I remember when | 
could have gone to the ends of the earth to gratify 
the childish wishes of her who won my young affec- 

tion! But Time passed on—and she who was so deer 
to me in her younger days, grew up, altered in per- 

son—in disposition—in every thing—and a sadden- 


n ‘ 
Ps ——Change came o'er the spirit of my dreams.” 
Thus fade the anticipations of youth—“and thus,” 
to use the beautiful language of another, “it ie with 
man, and with the works of man-—child of doubt and 
danger—the spectre of uncertainty bends over bis 
cradled slumbers—darken the warm noon of his man- 
hood, and extends his dusky arm over the evening of 
his decline.” 


THE LONE INDIAN. 
BY MISS FRANCIS. 

For many a returning autumn, alone Indian was 
seen standing at the consecrated spot we have men- 
tionnd; but, just thirty years after the death of Soon- 
seetah, he was noticed forthe last. His step was 
then firm, and his figure erect, though he seemed old 


arts—of letters and philosophy; but he required that||and way-worn. Age had not dimmed the fire of his 
the orators who had insulted him should be given up.|| eye, but an expression of deep melancholy had eet- 
Demosthenes was the most culpable: he was greatly 


ed on his wrinkled brow. It was Powontonomo— 
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ho had once been the Eagle of the Mohawks! 
aan to lie down and die beneath the broad oak, 
which shadowed the grave of Sunny-eye- Alas, the 
white man’s axe had been there! The tree he had 
planted was dead; and the vine, which had leaped so 
vigorously from branch to branch, now, yellow and 
withering, was falling to the ground. A deep groan 
burst from the soul of the savage- For thirty wea- 
risome years, he had watched that oak, with its twi- 
ning tendrils. They were the only things left in the 
wide world for him to love, and they were gone!— 
Ye looked abroad. The eg land of his tribe 
was changed, like its chieftain. No light canoe now 
shot down the river, like a bird upon the wing. The 
laden boat of the white man alone broke its smooth 
surface. The Englishmans’s road wound like a ser- 
ent around the banks of the Mohawk; and iron hoofs 
had so beaten down the war path, that a hawk’s eye 
could not discover an Indian track. The last wig- 
wam was destroyed; and the sun looked boldiy down 
upon spots he had visited only by stealth, during thou- 
sands and thousands of moons. The few remaining 
trees, clothed in the fantastic mourning of autumn: 
the long line of heavy clouds, melting away before 
the coming sun; and the distant mountain, seen 
through the blue mist of departing twilight, alone re- 
mained ashe had seen them in his boyhood. All 
things spoke a sad language to the heart of the deso- 
lateIndian. “Yes,” said he, **the young oak and the 
vine are like the Eagle and the Sunny-eye. They 
are cut down, torn, and trampled on. ‘The leaves 
are falling, and the clouds are scattering, like my 
people. I wish I could once more see the trees stand- 
ing thick, as they did when my mother held me to her 
bosom, and sung the warlike deeds of the Mohawks.” 
A mingled expression of grief and anger passed 
over his face, as he watched a loaded boat in its pas- 
e across the stream. “The white man carries 
food to his wife and children; and he finds them in 
his home,” said he.» “Where is the squaw and the 
pappoose of the red man? ‘They are here!” As he 
spoke, he fixed his eye thoughtfully upon the grave. 
After a gloomy silence, he again looked round upon 
the fair scene, with a wandering and troubled gaze. 
“The pale face may like it,” murmured he; “but an 
Indian cannot die here in peace.” So saying, he 
broke his bow-string, snapped his arrows, threw them 
on the burial-place of his fathers, and departed for 
ever. 


—— 


SPANISH ETIQUETTE. 

In Spain, after a lady had obliged her gallant by 
all possible civilities and compliance, to confirm her 
kindness she would show him her foot, and this they 
call the highest favor. The feet and legs of queens 
were so sacred, that it was a crime to think, or at 
any rate to speak of them. On the arrival of the 
Princess Maria Anna of Austria, the bride of Philip 
[V. in Spain, a quantity of the finest silk stockings 
were presented toher, in a city where there were 
manufactories of that article. The majordomo of 
the future queen threw back the stockings with in- 
dignation, exclaiming, “know that the queens of 
Spain have no legs.” When the young bride heard 
this, she began to weep bitterly, declaring she would 
return to Vienna, and that she would never have set 
foot in Spain had she known that her legs were to be 
cut off. This ridiculous etiquette was on one occa- 
sion carried still further: one day as the second con- 
sort of Charles IT. was riding a very spirited horse, 
the animal reared on his hinder legs. At the mo- 
ment when the horse seemed on the point of falling 
back with his fair rider, the queen slipped off on one 
side, and remained with one of her feet hanging in 
the stirrup. The unruly beast, irritated still more 
at the burden which fell on one side, kicked with the 
utmost violence in all directions. Inthe first moments 
of danger and alarm, no person durst venture to the 
assistance of the queen for this reason, that except-| 
ing the king and the chief of the menimos, or little 


this service, dislocated his thumb. As soon as they 

had saved her life they hastened away with all possi- 
ble expedition, ordered their fleetest horses to be sad- 
dled, and were just preparing for their flight out of 
the kingdom, when amessenger came to informthem 

that at the queen’s intercession, the king had pardon- 
ed the crime they had committed in touching her per- 
son.—Meiner’s History of the Female Sez. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.) 
TO ROMEO. 
I could not love thee, if the earth 
Were barren of a form save thine; 
Thy troubled glance—thy scornful mirth, 
Are all unmeet to bleud with mine; 
The fitful changes of thy look--- 
The demon scowling froin thine eye--- 
The cold disdain I cannot brook, 
Are broken links ‘tween thou and I. 


I could have loved thee---wert thou all--- 
All that hypocrisy may seem--- 

Thy passion-cup is charg’d with gall--- 
Thy destiny’s a troubled dream--- 

The smile that hovers o’er thy lip,--- 
Is only kindled to betray--- 

And none may bear thee fellowship, 
But such as scoff at reason’s sway. 


I cannot love thee---as thou art, 
My spirit trembles in itscell, 
To know thy recklessness of heart, 
And think how loftier spirits fell--- 
Yet gazing on thy pallid cheek, 
And marking thy much alter’d brow 
I marvel one so young and weak, 
Could be so desperate as thou! 


‘I cannot love thee---yet the tear 
Has trembling on mine eyelash hung, 
That life to thee was scath’d and sear, 
So dark of heart! and yet so young--- 
Strange that the sceptic’s fearful creed, 
Should quench ambition’s noble zeal--- 
Should check the lofty spirit’s yeu 
And paralyze the chords that 


I cannot love thee---fated one, 

Nor would I have thee tamely bow 
Down to cold beauty and be won 

Tho’ dark thy heart and scath’d thy brow. 
Thou often wert a conqueror, 

And triumph suits thy spirit fell-- 
I know thee—tis enough for her 

Who cannot love--to wish thee well! 


1 do not love thee—come no more. 
With falsehoo’s sophistries to weave 
A spell that others may deplore— 
I know thy purpose to deceive! 
Thy bosom 1s a wretched cell— 
thou givest back for scorn— 
Away—away---l know thee well! 
Away---thou’dst better not been bora! 


I do not hate thee---but thou hast 
No fond affinities for me--- 
A shadow o’er thy soul has past, 
An: mildews dim thy destiny--- 
But go to her whose love is thine, 
Mix’d as a fountain with thy fate--- 
Go to that haughty one, and twine 
Thine arms around the desolate! 


I do not hate thee---wayward boy--- 

In vain to win me thou hast strove--- 
Bitter shall be the dregs of joy,--- _ 

Of her who drinks with thee of love! 
It must not be---my better fate, 

Has thrown an @gis o’er my heart-~ 
I know thee weil---it is too late, 

1 cannot Jove thee as thou art! 


I do not hate thee---but no more 
Conie to my solitude, with guile 
Kind’ling within thine eye, and o’er 
The radiance of thy serpent smile--- 
Icannot hate thee---but away, 
Go to the broken-hearted one--- 
Ay---her who pines in slow decay--- 
Dead tothe world--by thee undone--- 


I do not hate thee---nay, forswear 
The curse that hovers on my tongue--- 
It melts to mercy’s fondest prayer--- 


pages, No person of the male sex was allowed to touch 
any part of the queens of Spain, and least of all,— 
their feet. As the danger of the queen augmented, 
two cavaliers ran to her assistance. One of them 
seized the bridle of the horse, while the uther drew 
the queen's fuot from the stirrup, and in performing 


So lost---so desperate---so young! 
Farewell|---I cannot see thee more, 

And scarce can part without a sigh,--- 
For many a joyous hour of yore 

Has fleetly past when thou wert by--- 


I do not hate thee--farethewell--- 
1 know tbee vicious---but the power 


| 


Of youth, and hope, and passion’s spel} 3 
Oh hard must be thy destiny, 
Where’er thy wayward footsteps rove 
But if indeed t y vowsto me 
Were true---but no, thou canst not love! 


Again I tell thee---tis not hate 
hat bids me tear thy s 
For e’en my lot is desolate--- 
I do not love thee!---must we part? 
Thou art no “‘scorn’d and bated thing,” 
And memory oft will on thee dwell--- 
Take back---take back---thy gems and ring--- 
Forgive---forget me---farethewell! 


g heart--- 
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(For the Philadelphia Album } 
DESTINY. 
“Dear M. 


I have returned from the ball-room wea- 
ry and oppressed. The wine cup has trembled in 
my grasp, and my brain was burning and confused. 
Bright eyes have been flashing before me, and red 
lips swelling with laughter. Slight forms passed me 
by and slighter fingers trembled in mine. All these 
were unheeded—and the tones of mirth which occa- 
sionally fell from my lips, were the bitter mockeries 
of a desolate soul. I was a being of pride, and for 
the satisfaction of that pride, have sacriffced a world 
of deep and myterious affections. I have loved to 
phrensy—she who kindled this dream of madness, was 
more than the world and its cold honours to me—but 
I would have ruined her and am punished. I reviled 
her—scorned her and persecuted her till she died. 
Yet for all this my love was an unquenchable fire, 
scathing and burning in the depths of = bosom— 
the avenging demon of my destiny. And the love 
of that faded one—that bright eyed being, who 
comes tome in my dreams with her white brow 
bound with es led black locks streaming wild- 
ly over her shoulders—her bright eyes hollow and 
wan, and her pale face like that of a maniac, steeped 
in burning tears—oh Rosabel—Rosabel—thine was 
a lofty spirit—thou wert indeed one whom I shonld 
have fostered as a dove—treasured as the brightest 

m in the world’s casket of beauty. Thou art gone 
osabel, to the cold and silent mansions of the dead 
—the _ worm may riot in those cells of light 
where thy blue orbs glistened—the damp dust may 
»ress that white torehead which thou in playfulness 
ast so often bound with myrtle—the nauseous newt 
may feed upon that lip: 

That cleft---voluptuous lip--- 
unpolluted—unstained, save by the passionate breath- 
ings of him who murdered thee. 
bel, thine is the better destiny. The curse of the 
Jew is upon me—existence is tormentand desolation. 
The voice of memory fails heavily upon my soul; 
the mildews of sin have blighted all the verdure of 
my feelings—the night-shade of bitterest thought 


.|| springs wildly and darkly amid the desolated ruins of 


my heart. My ie Ser ascend nightly to heaven for 
forgetfulness, but the fabled waters will not descend 
upon my soul. Would to God that I were not; would 
that I never had been. If there is aneternity, bitter 
and bares shall be my portion. The gulf of hell 
cannot be hotter than the seared and blackened ru- 
ins of my mind. I have sported with fate like a de- 
mon; and it has hurled me into the blazing whirlpool 
of its torments. If I were mad, the depth of my 
misfortune would lessen my misery; but my thoughts 
are all wildering and not insane; it is the wildness of 
my conception that has led me into the darknese of 
despair—it is a vision of intellect beyond the compre- 
hension of man, that has tortured my mind with em- 
bodyings that human nature may never realize. I 

know that I have wandered far, ay very far from the 

path of ethics, but yet I am no penitent. I do not 

repent me of my deeds, but of their influence upon 

myself, and my destinies. The world is a path of 


briars, and my feet are bleeding with wounds To 
die! uncertainty of my future fate, is worse than death, 
and yet, to die, be scorned, pitied, regretted, and for- 
gotten,---this is the destiny of man. That he is im- 


mortal, is indeed to mea matter of much question; 


ost—lost Rosa- 


Ne 


but why trouble you, my friend, with the wild ravings 
of a sceptic? This is + be last letter you will receive 
from one who loves you, and whom you have loved. 
I am tottering on the verge of a precipice, and must 
soon fall. I know it, my fate is approaching, and 
the crisis has becalmed the tempest of my thoughts. 
You know my sad history, and may make what use 
of it you please. A little longer and your school 
companion will be a mass of corruption. My spirit 
will , 1 know not what may be its doom, any 
change will be preferable to present existence. Give 
one tear to my memory, and be warned by the early 
doom of your friend! Farewell! 
MAYLAND. 
This is a portion of the last letter I received from 
Horatio Mayland. He was the hosom friend of my 
boyhood, my fellow student at college, and the early 
victim to his own vices. A nobler by nature than 
Mayland, never lived; he was a beautiful boy, and one 


whom I regarded with all the eloquent fellowship of 


young romance. His mind was superior, its ener- 
gies admirably improved by education, and his early 
career in life gave promise of a glorious immortality. 
His pride was the strongest passion of his bosom, his 
honour the dearest treasure of his soul, and his feel- 
ings were fountains that knew no human restraint. 
I was his confidant and his friend, when he became 
devoted to a young lady of inestimable virtue, eleva- 
ted character, and exalted fortune. She was one ad- 
mirably fitted to call forth the affections of an ardent 
and enthusiastic spirit. Her beauty was altogether 
of an intellectual character. Rosabe! Montgarnier 
had not the fine pencilings of feature—the fantastic 
draperies of countenance which fascinate the gener- 
al admirer of beauty. It was necessary to hear her 
converse and sympathize with the spirit of that con- 
versation—to see her eyes flash and her countenance 
beam—to watch the delicate energies of the woman 
blushing into existance, and to mark the lofty ema- 
nations of her dazzling soul, before you could under- 
stand and appreciate her character. Dignity was 
admirably associated with feminine softness; her 
voice, though clear and powerful, was restrained by 
a natural diffidence; her eyes were large, blue and 
brilliant, but their lids and lashes were torever trem- 
bling above them like aspen leaves; her forehead was 
high and broad; her hair profuse and wonderfully 
black; her form was tall, but pliant as that of a sylph; 
her hand and foot were delicate asa fairy’s; but these 
were comparatively nothing—it was the all-attract- 
ive grace of manner, and the invisible associations 
of a vestal’s mind which wrought the trance of the 
enraptured Mayland. I recollect the night he first 
beheld this splendid creature. It was at church—the 
celebrated Methodist orator, Bascom, delivered a 
most eloquent discourse. Jt was the changes wrought 
in the brilliant countenance of Miss Montgarnier du- 
_ Ting the delivery of this diwtourse which first attrac- 
ted the attemionof Mayland. He himself was deep- 
Jy interested in the sermon, but soon became equal- 
ly so in Rosabel. | recollect the oceasion perfectly 
well. Scarcely three years have since elapsed. The 
house was thronged and the weather was exceeding- 
ly warm. Many of my readers will recollect it. Mr. 
Bascom preached in Arch St. at Mr. Skinner’s Church. 
Rosabel sat in a pew immediately opposite to that 
which Mayland occupied; the warmth of the day had 
induced her to take off her bonnet; she was but six- 
teen; her hair fell luxuriantly over her shonlders.— 
Her cheek was blushing from the warmth of the wad. 
ther; her forehead was bare and beantitul—Mavyland 
and I were in company. It was in the early part of 
the sermon when he pointed her ont to me: her eves 
were rivited vpon Bascom. She indepd looked beau- 
tiful—you could see her bosom tremble beneath the 
ag that screened it; there was a balf smile upon 
er countenance “as if a pleasant thought wien a 
her heart,” —her eye ever and anon flashed a 
ous radiance, and a gush of crimson came her 
cheek which gave it a more than mortal eloquence 
Mayland soon became so fascinated that even the 
powerful eloquence of Bascom was forgotten. When 
the sermon was concluded, we followed Miss Mont. 
u ided in Arch St. Her parents wer 
Friends, and she their only daughter. it was with 


much difficulty we a fortnight after obtained an in- 
troduction. Previous to this Horatio had addressed 
her an anonymousletter. It was beautifully and in- 
geniously written, and well calculated to excite the 
curiosity and-win the attention of a female, however 
delicate. He did not expect an answer, although a 
faint hope struggled in his bosom. Rosabel took no 
notice of it, further than that of quiet curiosity.— 
Some months rolled away after their acquaintance 
ere a familiar intimacy was established between Ho- 
ratio and Rosabel. Time, however, and assidious 
attention meliorated all difficulties, and with pleas- 
ure I observed the dispositions of my friend, and the 
object of his affections were sympathetic. It is true, 
they occasionally offended each oi her—both possess- 
ed intense feelings, and their tone of mind was vol- 
atile. This led Mayland into somewhat too fa- 
miliar intimacy with the females of her acquaintance; 
she grew jealous and retaliated. These retaliations 
were acause of much misery to Mayland. Such is 
the nature of man, that however self-willed may be 
his own actions, woman may not enjoy the same pri- 
vileges with impunity. Rosabel had a cousin,—a 
young gentleman of much worth who regarded her 
highly. ‘Towards him she exercised all the rights 
and esteemof a brother. When offended with May- 
land her attention was apparently wholly engrossed 
with her cousin. She played the airs he admired and 
gaily accompanied them with her voice. She romp- 
ed with him, laughed with him, and suffered him to 
press her cheek withimpunity. All this was the gall 
of bitterness to Horatio. I have heard him utter the 
most awful imprecations after a scene of this char- 
acter. He has cursed Rosabel most bitterly, and call- 
ed the wrath of heaven upon himself should he let 
this pass unrevenged. It was in the early stage of 
their affections that these scenes most frequently oc- 
curred. As their intimacy strengthened Mayland 
wound himself deeper into the affections of Rosabel, 
so much so that she sacrificed every other pleasure 
for his society, and was scarcely polite to her cousin 
when Horatio was by. He exercised the most abso- 
jute controul over her—solicited for a thousand de- 
monstrations of affection which were all freely given 
—but still he was not satisfied. Strange as it may 
appear, in a moment of confidence he proposed her 
dishonour as another testimony of affection. Rosa- 
bel was startled as by a thunder-clap—it lasted but 
for a moment—she wept like a child.. In vain Hora- 
tio endeavoured to sooth her—her sorrow soon evap- 
orated, and her indignation burst forth in a torrent of 
recrimination. Her opinions of his Charactcr were 
changed ina moment. A thousand startling eviden- 
ces crowded upon her understanding at once, convin- 
ciag herthat het ruin was his only purpose. That 
one who loved her could deliberately make such a 
proposition, seemed impossible. Her ideas of affec- 
tion placed such acircumstance beyond the reach of 
probability. Her opinions were completely revolu- 
tioned—she belicved that Horatio never, for a mo- 
ment, sincerely and fondly regarded her. Under 
this conviction the spirit of the woman was aroused; 
—she drew her form up with dignity and command- 
ed him to leave her. She declared vehemently that 
she never regarded him as she had professed. She 
also declared that her affections were devoted to her 
cousin. She branded Mayland with the most igno- 
minious epithets—said she despised him as a villain, 
and loathed himasa man. In the first outpourings 
of her indignation, Mayland endeavoured to sooth— 
his efforts were in vain, and gradually losing his 
calm forbearance, recrimimation ensned. He left her 
when her anger stil] raged, convinced that he him. 
self had been deceived, and that all her professed re- 
gard was the mere excitement of the moment. 
departed from Rosabel in a torrent of passion vow- 
ing never again te return. ‘To the sacrifice of his 
own peace he kept his word. He came tomy cham- 
ber an hour after this occurrence, raving like a mani- 
ac. He told me every thing respecting the circum- 
stances, and confessed he had acted a villain. I 
advised him to address her an apologe'ic letter. It 
was a long time ere his pride permitted him to at- 
tempt this measure. He finally did so, and in lan- 
guage that appeared calculated to move Lycurgus. — 


He| 


ting an answer. The letter was returned unopened; 
and from that moment Horatio was desperately mise- 
rable. Ina hasty moment of anguish he resolvedto 
fly the country. Full of conflicting thoughts he re- 
solved to address another letter to Rosabel. J advis- 
ed him against the measure, but in vain. On the 
eve of embarkation he wrotetoher. Miserable man, 
his letter was one of insult, and ere his foot pressed 
a foreign strand, the beautiful Rosabel was a corpse. 
Her affection for Mayland was the very essence of 
her being. In vain she struggled against its ravages 
—death was far preferable to her anguish of mind, 
and she soon resigned herself to the grave. 

Mayland remained but two days in London. He 
returved, determined upon making every honorable 
reparation to Rosabel. But it wastoo late. The 
spirit had left its beautiful clay some weeks before his 
arrival. Fora short time he wasa maniac. His 
restitution to reason was accompanied by ten thous- 
and horrors. He became a wanderer, and indulged 
in dissipation—but all in vain. The fire of his tor- 
ments could not be quenched. Sleep departed from 
his pillow, and the rosy hue of health from his cheek; 
his eye became sunken and his voice like the wail of 
the dying; but he still lived; at times his brain was mad- 
dened, and it was at such a moment he addressed me 
the letter which commences this sketch. It is dated 
Saratoga Springs, where he shortly after died—mad, 
and in most awful convulsions. His death-bed scene 
as described tome by an eye-witness, was really hor- 
rible. He raved, groaned, and blasphemed by turns. 
But I have done—alas! for the friend of my boyhood 
—alas! for the force of the human passions, and alas! 
for the destinies of Horatio Mayland. 

ASMODEUS. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1828. 


HAPPINESS. 
“Contentment,” says the philosopher, “is happiness.” ‘The 
business of human life is the pursuit of thisphantom. This 
is the true philosopher's stone—the “divine possession,” the - 
greatest good. Fame, honours and principalities sink into 
worthless baubles, contrasted with this inestimable gem. Yet 
so long as man shall be the abject thing he is—so long as he 
is the creature of circumstances—habits and passions—agitated 
by the breath of cestiny, and upborne by every smile of hope, 
he shall be removed an immeasurable distance from the sphere 
of happiness. The pains and pleasures of this world—its toils 
—its joys and its anxieties, are far more equally divided, than 
is generally imagined. It is in the power of alindst every indi- 
vidual, to possess a certain portion of the felicities of life. In 
the language of Mr. Ward, “he that says, I will sorrow and will 
not be comforted, knows | ittle of human experience, and should 
condemn his own disposition for the greater. portion of his 
misery.” It is seldom buta night of gloom, is the forerunner 
of a day of sunshine. The path of life is beset with briars, as 
well as garnished with flowers. According tothe old adage 
“all is not gold that glitters,” and many a splendid equipage, 
and gallant train, are the property of a very wretch at heart. 
Mere riches may be the result of lucky accident or blind-chance 
—human happiness is not regulated so inconstantly, virtuous 
deeds and active benevolence contribute moré to its attain- 
ment than all the affluence of Croesus. Nothingis a better 
qualifyer of man for felicity, than a kind and contented dispo- 
sition. The disposition is regulated exclusively by the feel- 
ings and passions, consequently envy, malice, hatred and their 
sister passions, as the characteristics of any individual disrosi- 
tion, are so many bars to that individnal’s happiness. Envy ie 
a fountain of much evil feeling, and the foster father of hatred 
and revenge. According to Lord Bacon, “envy knows no holi- 
days”—but is perpetually on the alert, discovering new objects 
of superior worth, and new causes for its exhibition. Dr. Rush 
remarks, that envy is a monopolising vice—Alexander envied 
his successful generals, and Garrick was hostile to all the por- 
ular players of the day. It is therefore that envy counterbal- 
ances a great portion of human happiness—it destroys the fine 
sympathies of the heart, and chills the warm ardour of the dis- 
position. From its exhibition, arise innumerable causes of dis- 
satisfaction, and innumerable unlooked for mortifications and 
disappointments. Indolence is another great cause for the infi- 
licities of life. Never permit your energies to become torpid, 
exclaims some experimental philosopher, keep them all employ - 


He passed his moments in intense anxiety antici pa- 


ed, and the world and its shadows will pass by like a dream of 


| 
| 


themorning. I never knew an indolent man who was happy. 
Mark the countenance of the indolent, and you will see the 
lines of care anddisease prematurely ingraftedthere. Enquire 
into his disposition, and you will find it dull, and woe begone, 
and his whole history will be little better than a monotonous 
repetition of eating, drinking and sleeping--of sleeping, eating 
and drinking. Such beings are rusty links in the great chain 
of creation. ‘When wilt thou arise out of thy sleep?” asks the 
Jewish Solomon in a voice of lamentation—“How long wilt 
thou sleep oh sluggard?” enquired the son of David with grief. 
The active mind of Solomon knew sufficiently well, that habits 
of indolence not only contributed to the infelicities of life, but 
destroys the mental energies, “Sloth” says Dennie is a power- 
ful magician, mutters a witching spell, and deluded meee, 
tamely suffer this drowsy being to bind a fillet over their eyes. 
In nine cases out often, habits of intemperance proceed from 
those of indolence, and from the moment that the wine cup su- 
percedes the use of exercise and the employment of the mental 
energies, in the pursuit of happiness, adieu to the dreams of this 
phantom, and adieu to the honour, fame and sunshine of this 
revolving world, Treasure well the bright hours of thy exist- 
ance, exclaims one who has past the Rubicon of youth, for be 
aszured that when boyhood’s bright eye shall cease to glisten, 
and when a few fleeting years have shed their fruits upon the 
brow of manhood, the shades of this being will grow darker, 
and its hopes will fade away like the mists that rose from the 
meadows in the fresh mornings of life’s springtime. , Ye who 
are young and glad of heart---ye who have not been out in 
the world’s contests, and who know nothing of times mildews, 
save inan old passage of p vetry---treasure I beseech ye, treas- 
ure the geurdon of young existance---the romantic aspirations 
---the verdaat fancies and the fresh feelings of youth, for be as- 
sured that these things will pass away, and gathering up the 
hopes of your early hours, you will find them a baseless fabric, 
a wasted fountain---a broken reed. Be happy whilst you may 
oh man---yet lay not up in joy to day, that which will be sor- 
row onthe morrow. Inthe lapse of years, the whole charac- 
ter of man is changed---his associations are not the same---his 
ambition is not the same, and the sources of his happiness are 
not d:awn from the fountain. Yet nevertheless, a con- 
tented disposition and a happy spirit, added to a mind habitua- 
ted to exercise and e:nployment, are most conducive toa pleas- 
urable state of being. In old age, whenever children are 
epringing uparound us, all our earthly felicities become concei - 
trated in them---their welfare in life is our present happiness, 
and their misfortunes or vices our miseries, It is therefore 
that for their own sakes, as well as for the sake of those whose 
feelingsare associated with their welfare, that the young should 
struggle nobly for an elevated character and a spotless repu- 
tation in the world. But he that expects to find no bitterness 
mingled with his cup of joy, is little better than a fool---A cer- 
tain portion of misery is the lot of every member of the human 
family, the wise will anticipate this, and the magnanimous 
will bear themselves up nobiy, whilst the shadows of adversity 
are spreading around them. 


Washington's Mother.—From a Virginia paper we learn 
that the grave of the Mother of Washington is in a deserted 
field laid bare by a gradual washing away by the rain, without 
& solitary stone to mark its location. With the true spirit of a 
woman’s patriotic sympathies, has the editor of the Bower of 
Taste called upon her sex to unite in contributions for the erec- 
tion of a monument over the mother of our country’s father. 
The work is one well adapted to the philanthropy of woman, 
and most successfully will it be executed if the scheme is once 
fairly undertaken. 


Since the abdication of Mr. Whitman of the throne attached 
to the Bachelors Journal, we hear our friend Crosby has been 
officially coronated “prince of the Benedicks.” “We think 
Crosby the last man in the world calculated to mingle with 
much less lead a batch of bachelors, and speedily predict tis 
downfall. Why we shall have nothing but day dreams with 
Janthe—moonlight rambles with Viola--and dove billing with 
Estelle—Crosby a bachelor forsooth, he is out of his element 


completely. 
The Philadelphia Monthly Magazine for July, 


tion of which was delayed, in consequence of the decease of 
Doctor Snowdon its editor, has at Je 


; ngth appeared. There is 
evidently a falling of in the present number, notwithstanding 


it contains many excellent articles. The Monmouth Wreck. 
ers is a well told tale, embracing one or two impressive scenes 
bat in its general character is not so interesting as some which, 
have preceded it in this work. “The Man with the Mouth” 


a selection, is truly admirably done, and forcibly reminds us of 


the publica- 


although brief, is weil connected and creditably written. The 
death of its amiable editor wiil no doubt be a loss as truely 


felt by the patrons of the Magazine as it is deeply regretted by 
the friends of literature. 


Long Beach Company's House, Aug. 4th. 


The company at this place, as! prophecied in my last, 
is of an agreeable and pleasure seeking character. The house 
itselfis commodious and confortable, and barring the unexpect- 
ed number of visitors, ihe accommodations, rationally speak- 
ing, are good. The number of persons here, at present, is near- 
ly an hundred; new faces are continually appearing and fa- 
miliar ones disappearing. Among the assembly are no public 
characters, or eminent individuals; it isin the main composed 
of sober-minded citizens and their families, glad to escape from 
the bustling scenes of business, and the contined atmosphere 
of the city, for the sublime reverberations of t he ocean,the luk- 
ury of asea bath, and thecoolandsalubrious winds of hea- 
ven. Save the few boarding establishments upon Long Beach, 
the island is totaily houseless, and occupies a spot in the ocean 
at least twenty miles in longitude. A few green weeds are ac- 
casionally scattered over this waste of sand like fragrant spots 
in the desert; a few head of cattle anda herd of young horses, 
are all of animal life that salute the vision in its views of crea- 
tion. The bathing house is located about half a mile from the 
residing apartments, and the surf dashes within a few rods of 
this convenience. Morning and evening are the regular hours 
for bathing; when gentlemen may accompany their wives or 
friends, and protect the ladjes from danger during the enjoy- 
ment of a bath. ; 

1 confess [ was somewhat startled at the sang froid exhibit- 
edeven by the most fastidious females upon these Occasions, 
Enveloped in light gowns, some of which are not remarkable 
for their capacious dimensions, the women will gallop barefoot 
and confident towards the surf, place themselves under the gui- 
dance of some brief acquaintance, and gambol in the waters 
like a shoal of porpoises. Some of the gentler sex cut rather a 
ludicrous figure upon these occasions. Neptune is not a most 
delicate person totoy with. Forms which we are used to see 
set off with artificial means—head-dresses dispensed with, and 
raven tresses streaming in negligent profusion over the shoul- 
ders—these things, combined with a garment that “cleaveth 
wonderfully to the skin,” often afford the spectator no very faint 
idea of draggle tailed beauties, ‘To be serious, sea bathing is 
ascene not admirably calculated to heighten our opinions of 
female beauty, and many a pathetic lover would find his mind 
dispossessed of many romantic images on beholding his dul- 
cinea just escaped from the bath. The old saying of ‘*beauty 
when unadorned,” is not to be depended upon in most cases. 
To be sure, there are some exceptions, and one or two may be 
found at the Beach. Forexample there is a beautiful little 
fairy here from Philadelphia—innocent asa fawn, and wild as 
a gazelle. Her eye is the brightest thing I ever beheld—her 
step is the bound of an antelope, and her words are all as mirth- 
ful as the wild laugh of a child. The most wonderful thing 
about her is her simplicity; I should rather call it naivette. It 
is evident she knows nothing of the dark side of life; she is a 
perfect novice in human nature, and believes every one as art- 
less and unsuspecting as herself.. 1 never met with a creature 
of her character before, and | have become wonderfully fasci- 
nated. Were she forever thus, 1 could be her worshipper— 
but alas for the innocent creature, she little knows tne changes 
which will fall upon her own heart, as it becomes schooled in 
the ways of the world. She is here with her mother, a qua- 
keress. Her spirits are redundant—she is not sixteen, but her 
conversation is highly polished and fluent. There is not a 
grain of affectation in her whole composition, and I can sit 
and hear her sing, watching the playful beauty of her eyes un- 
til I dream inyself ina land of enchantnent. Her name is 
herfortunes are* * * * # & 

There are few young females liere--fewer of them arehand- 
some, but for the most part they are what is far preferable, af- 
fable and agreeable. There is one Jady in particular, whose 
conversation | have courted, and whose attention I consider a 
distinction; she has never been married, and is, perhaps, forty. 
But she is the inost agreeable old maid and one of the most sen- 
sible women I ever met with. 

It was with some little difficulty we persuaded the ladies to 
assist in forming cotillions, a few nights after our arrival. Al] 
that awkard affectation which sits 20 disgustingly on a homely 
woman, was manifested by a few of them, whom when you 
led to a station, took as many airs upon themselves, as a bride 
would who was about to be ledto the altar. We have this 
matter adjusted properly now, and seldom anevening passes 


without some delightful dancing. A few evenings since, a cir- 


Irving’s Stout Gentleman. The Paper on Percy Bysshe Shelly 


Cumstaace of rather an unpleasant nature occured, After the}} 


cotUlion was formed, sev.ral ladies were remarkably given to 
knowing looks, and whispering among themselves, and a cou- 
ple opposite my partner and self seemed to be the objects of 
this excitement. After the dance was concluded the mystery 
was explained. We had been dancing with the wife of a 
drayman (why by the bye has as many claims to rspectability, 
as any of our would-be patricians, and possesses a soul as 
large and godlike) a circumstance which some of the company 
thought extremely degrading. Thereafter this lady of fashion 
was by a peculiar system of etiquette excluded from the cotil- 
lions. A wag who is among us has created considerable hu- 
mour among the would be aristocrats. He pretends to be ac- 
quainted with the progenitors of every body, and puzzles the 
wits of the “gentry” by tracing their ancestry to shoemakers, 
well diggers, and-such pure fountains of respectability. My 


paper is full. More anon. Yours &c. 
ITEMS. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal company will receive pro- 
posals between the fifteenth and twentieth of next month, for 
the execution and preparation of 27 miles of the canal, from 
the mouth of Seneca creek to the eastern base of the Cactoten 
mountain. 

The permission which was given Mr. Sparks, to examine in 
the British Colenial office, for facts relative to American His- 
tory, has been witdrawn, 

For two nights last week it was deemed necessary for some 
volunteer corps to remain in the neighbourhood of the rict, 
which recently took place in the Northern Liberties. We are 
happy to say the disturbance has been quelled, and the affair 
is undergoing a proper investigation. 

Mr. Astor of New York, has caught among the Rocky Moun- 
ains, a cub of the kind called Gizizzly Bear. It is on its way 
to Paris. ¥ 

A prospectus for a paper to be called “The Americ : 
Pictures hes been iond at Boston. A prospectus for another 
has been issued at New York, to be entitled “The Opera 
Glass.” 

Moses Swartz the swindling Jew is said to be travelling in the 
Western states. Let him be guarded against, 

The councils of this city have taken into consideration, the 
propriety of purchasing Winduill island opposite this city, and 
of- making some improvements regarding the Channe!, which 
- become much obstructed by the earth accumulating around 
the spot. 

The New-York Journal of Commerce has been detected in 
several contemptible tricks recently. Several of the daily 
prints have come out with exposures. The Journal must go 
down. 

The Parisian Dancers, recently come over, are said to suc- 
ceed admirably at the La Fayette theatre—the houses are full 
and fashionable. . 

The expediency of incorporating Portland asa city, has 
been broached as 4 subject, Ae ee of the Portland editors. 

A petition has been presented to the British parliament, 
praying that the Jews may be admitted tothe enjoyment of 
their civil rights, upon the same footing with the Protestant 
dissentors. 

The Memoirs of Doctor Holley, recently published in Bos- 
ton, form quite an inter g bc 

Cooper’s last work “*The Travelling Bachelor” is very se- 
verely handled in the London Literary Gazette, 

A tolerable poem called “Jepthas Rash Vow" now going the 
rounds of the American newspapers, as something new, per- 
formed the same pilgrimage about twenty years ago. 

The Boston Literary Gazette and the Portland Yankee have 
been united, Between the two a good paper will no doubt be 
published. 

An ‘editorjal affray happened last week between one of the 
editors of the Boston Galaxy, and Mr, Otis of the Commercial 
Gazette. The former is represented to have been handsomely 
caned, after which he ran some half dozen squares with his 
shoes off. Rather a predicament. 

The life of Morgan is in preparation by Solomon Southwick 
Esq. The Yellow Fever has appeared in Charleston S.C. 

Madame Garcia has become a great favourite at Paris. She 
is very much eulogsied in the papers. A London paper s2}s 
“Wallack is going to America. 


MARRIAGES. 
On Thursday evening last, by the Rev Dr. Miloor, Mr. 
Thomas W. Garner, vocalist, to Miss. Ann, eldest daughter 
of the late James Inslue, Esq of Baltimore. 


DEATHS. 

On saturday afternoon Aug 16th Mr. John Green, of the 
Firm of Brown and Green of Alexandria, D. ©. ‘ 
On Saturday, 16th inst. in the 51st year of her age, Eliza- 
beth, consort of Isaac Billings, Auctioneer. c 

On the 4th inst. at his — near Washington, Wilkes 
Go. Geo. Duncan G. Campbell. . 

On Sunday 17th ins Mr. Anthony Vitry, aged about 70 


-_. he 16th of July, suddenly, athis residence in the coun- 


try, Thomas Coleman Esq of this city. 


— - 


On the 7th Aug. Miss Jane Thompson of N. York. 


_ 
| 
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THE FAITHFUL GREEK. 
The sun was going down upon the gulf of gina, 
and clothing, with a soft mantle of light, the distant 
ruins of Athens, which seemed to the spectator like 
the present condition of Greece, illuminated in its 
closing hour by the prospect of deliverance. A few 
straggling barks were lazily floating down the unruf- 
fled tide; and some dismantled vessels of war moored 
near the beach, being either unfit for service, or wait- 
ing for the summons of battle. Occasional flocks of 
crane, and the white stork, with here and there a 
solitary curlew, were fluttering up and down the shore 
—swarms of various insects were glittering in the 
expiring sun-beams; and the dark blue ocean was 
sweetly slumbering under a stillserenity of a breath- 
less sky, which was almost without a cloud. The 
neighbouring islands of AUgina and Salamis appear- 
ed like fairy couches curtained by the golden clouds 
‘of the west, for the repose of the Grecian Gods; and 
every object around wore that rich, magic mellow- 
ness, for which a classical landscape is so emphati- 
cally prized. 
Seemingly forgetful of their country’s sufferings, 
a purty of young people were assembled upon the 
sea-shore, dancing the Romaica to the music of vi- 
olins and rustic pipes. The circle consisted of young 
men and girls, who, holding each other by the hands, 
were following the movements of a beautiful Greek 
maid. At onetime she would dart along, drawing 
her companions under their upraised hands; at ano- 
ther, she would conduct them by such intricate win- 
sings, as almost to endanger the breeking the chain 
of hands and the unity of measure; but she invaria- 
bly delighted by the gracefulness of her evolutions, 
as well as by the charms of her person and her wit. 
Her light auburn hair was crowned with flowers; a 
snow white veil modestly floated down her face; and 
a rich embroidered cestus encircled her slender form. 
Her face was perfectly Grecian, and her full black 
eyes could not fail to thrill the gazer with unuttera- 
ble delight. She was the daughter of two aged pea- 
sants who resided at Athens; and though she had nu- 
merous admirers, none had ever possessed her heart. 
The horrors of war brooded over the land; and while 
her parents were alive, she indulged no desire to 
connect herself with any one, who might possibly 
involve her in misfortune. But how can woman in- 
duige so unnatural a hope? How canshe stifle a pas- 
sion which nature’s God has sanctioned and inspired, 
and refuse the protection of one who is dearer than 
father ormother? Though the promise may tremble 
on her lips, it has no resting place in the heart; and 
she who avowed herself an apostate to the worship 
of the lovely goddess, reverently bends before her al- 
tar whenever the all-subduing passion takes posses- 
sion of her soul. 
At this dance, there was a young man, the son of 
a wealthy Greek merchant of Corinth, who had re- 
tired at the commencement of the war, to the roman- 
tic cliffs of Lepsina, once Eleusis, about twelve miles 
from Athens, where, with a wife and three daugh- 
ters, he was desirous of spending his days. It was 
the first time Demetrius had ever seen Mosco; but 
indelible as if it had been for- 
ever. er meek, beseeching loeok—her airy ste 
the pulsation of her hand, anit faintly beat itt hie i 
while led by it in the dance, had made a conquest of 
his heart, and he longed to become intimately ac- 
quainted with her. But they who know the strict- 
ness with which the Grecian girls are secluded by 
their parents, will be aware of the difficulties of De- 
metrius. He followed her home that evening, but 
had nat courage enough to accost her; and so delicate 
1s true affection, that it trembles lest even its honoura- 
ble advances should be construed into rudeness. Ma- 
ny a night, when all was still, did he hover around 
her cottage, playing under the windows some melo- 
dious token of his passion. But he never could ar- 
rest her attention except once, when he caught her 
sweet countenance for an instant through the lattice: 
but a ein voice was heard, and she was gone.— 
He returned to his parents and sisters at Le sine 
but his heart still hovered around the Athenian cot- 
tage. Nothing canshake off from aman the indul- 
gence of the soft passion but the pursuits of active 
eaterprise; and about this time it was currently re- 


ported, that a Turkish fleet was seen about the har- 
bor, and preparing to exterminate the remaining 
strength of Athens. Every Greek capable of bear- 
ing arms, was immediately enlisted in the ranks; and 
Demetrius, among the rest, was compelled to forget 
the spoils of love for those of warlike camp. Many 
secret landings, it was said, of the enemy were ef- 
fected, and many outrages and violences committed 
upon the inhabitants around the coast; but the Gre- 
cian army was small, and unprepared for the assault, 
and there was no probability of its escaping the de- 
struction of the assailants. Demetrius was quarter- 
ed near the seashore, not far from the cottage of Mos- 
co, and had leisure to reflect upon the beloved being 
whom he was called upon to protect. 


FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 


MADAME DE GENLIS. 


Madame de Genlis, a French lady of great litera- 

attainments, was born near Autun, Burgundy, on 
the 25th of January, 1746. She inherited no fortune, 
but as she grew up she distinguished herself for her 
taste and talents for music. With these qualifica- 
tions and a handsome figure, she married Count de 
Genlis,a young nobleman of considerable fortune.— 
By this means she had access to the family of the 
duke of Orleans, whose son, then Duc de Chartres, 
had a rising family which he placed under the care of 
Madame de Genlis, for theirinstruction. About this 
period she commenced her career as an author, by 
works on education. ‘The Theatre of Education;” 
“ Adelia and Theodore;” ~The Evenings of the Cas- 
tle;”” *“Compte Rendu,” and the ‘Annals of Virtue,” 
were the most popular, as they are now esteemed 
among the best of her productions. She also pub- 
lished about this time a book to prove that religion is 
the basis of happiness as well as of philosophy. In 
1791 she resigned the situation of governess, and vis- 
ited England. She resided some time in that coun- 
try, and made a tour through various parts of the 
kingdom. She returned to Paris in September, 1792, 
but was ordered to quit France in 48 hours after.— 
She now determined to take up her residence in Eng- 
land, but was entreated by the Duke of Orleans to 
accompany his daughter to Tourney, and stay with 
her, till he could engage a proper person to take the 
place of governess. To this she consented. Cir- 
cumstances having prevented the Duke from procu- 
ring another governess for his daughter, she remain- 
od under her care. When the Austrians reconquer- 
ed Flanders, she withdrew with her pupil to Switz- 
erland, and afterwards to the convent of St. Clair.— 
The Princess of Orleans quitted her there, and went 
to remain under the care of her aunt, the Princess of| 
Conti, who at that time resided at Friburgh. Mad- 
ame de Genlis quitted the convent in 1794, and went 
to Altona, whence she removed to Hamburg. She 
afterwards retired to Sielk in Holstein, where she 
wrote her works entitled “The Knight of the Swan;” 
“Rash Vows;” “The Rival Mothers;” “The Little 
Emigrants;” and “A Refutation of the Calumnies 
which had been heaped upon her, for her conduct du- 
ring the Revolution.’ In the year 1800 she obtain- 
ed leave to return to France; Napoleon gave her 
apartments in the Arsenal, and a pension. Since 
that period her pen has been constantly active. Her 
works are numerous, and all of them written in an 
elegant style, with much fancy and very far above 
mediocrity. They have been read by all classes of 
readers, aud many of them translated into several 
different languages, and may be said to have contrj- 
buted in no small degree to the improvement of the 
rising age. 

ALBUMS AND THE ALPS, 
BY BUCKMINSTER. 


You find, in some of the rudest passes in the Alps, 
homely inns, which public beneficence has erected for 
the convenience of the weary and benighted traveller. 
In most of these inns albums are kept to record the 
names of those, whose curiosity has led them jnto 
these regions of barrenness, and the album is not un- 


— 


frequently the only book inthe house. In the album 


-— 


va, recorded his deathless name, and left that exqui- 
site Latin ode, beginning, “O! tu severi religio loci;” 
an ode which Is indeed “pure nectar.” It is curious 
to observe in these books the differences of national 
character. The Englishmsn usualy writes his name 
only, without explanation orcomment. The French- 
man records something of his feelings, destination, or 
business; commonly adding a line of poetry, an epi- 

ram, or some exclamation of pleasure or disgust.— 
The German leaves a long dissertation upon the state 
of the roads, the accommodations, &c., detailing at 
full length whence he came and whither he is going, 
through long pages of crabbed writing. 

In one of the highest regions of the Swiss Alps, 
after a day of excessive labour in reaching the sum- 
mit of our journey, near those thrones erected ages 
ago for the majesty of Nature, we stopped, fatigued 
and dispirited, on a spot destined to eterna) barren- 
ness, where we found one of these rude but hospita- 
ble inns open to receive us. There was not another 
human habitation within many miles. All the soil, 
which we could see, had been brought thither, and 
placed carefully round the cottage, to nourish a few 
cabbages and lettuces. There were some goats, 
which supplied the cottagers with milk, a few fowls 
lived in the house; and the greatest luxuries of the 
place were new-made cheeses, and some wild Alpine 
mutton, the rare provision ofthe traveller. Yet here 
Nature had thrown off the veil, and appeared in al! 
her sublimity. Summits of bare granite rose all 
around us. The snow-clad tops of distant Alps 
seemed to chill the moon-beams that lighted on them; 
and we felt all the charms of the picturesque, ming- 
led with the awe inspired by unchangeable grandeur. 
We seemed to have reached the original elevations 
of the globe, o’ertopping forever the tumults, the vi- 
ces ool the miseries of ordinary existance, far out of 
hearing of the murmurs of a busy world, which dis- 
cord ravages, and luxury corrupts. We asked for 
the album, anda large folio was brought to us, al- 
most filled with the scrawls of every nation on earth 
that could write. Instantly our fatigue was forgot- 
ten, and the evening passed away sloasestt in the 
entertainment which this book afforded us. i copied 
the following French couplet: 

“Dans ces sauvages lieux tout orgueil s’humanise; 
Dieu montre pins grand; I"homme s’y pulverise! 


ed. trénir 

I wish I could preserve the elegance as well as the 

condensed sentiment of the original: 
Still are these rugged realms; e’en pride is hushed; 
God seems more grand; man crumbies into dust. 
[From the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. } 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

There are few men of genius who have 80 misused 
their powers as Shelley. There are few whose char- 
acter is so little understood on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, as isthat of this extraordinary poet. Heis here 
considered as a dark, selfish unbeliever; who defiled 
every subject ne touched upon; under whose hands 
the marble assumed only hideous forms; who delight- 
ed to degrade and blight, and destroy the loveliest 
works of nature. Heis thought a man without prin- 
ciple, and a poet without merit. 

There are few men who have received so mueh ji!) 
treatment and hard accusation as Shelley, without in 
a good measure preving them. There are very few 
men, with intentions really pure and honest and hon- 
orable, who have done so much that is to be regret- 
ted, and suffered so much that might have been avoid- 
ed, Though. a great deal that he did was exceed- 
ingly wrong, yet he seems always to have been acting 
under so strong an impression that he is doing what 
is right; sacrifices so much in order to arrjve at those 
very ends for which we chiefly blame him, that noone 
can rise from the consideration of his character with 
the conviction that he wasa badman. Wepity him 
for the blind fatality by which he seems to have been 
led, and mourr for that waywardness of fancy and 
disposition which lost to the world powers of so high 
an order as Shelley unquestionably possessed. 

Shelley was an amiable man. The testimony of 
all who knew him tends to establish this point. His 
wife loved him with an affection which nothing but 


of the Grand Chartreuse, Gray, on his way to Gene- great kindness and tenderness could have awakened, 
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and lamented him with a degree of sorrow that indi- 
pec alike his worth, and her sensibility. W hatev- 
er may have been his actions, his motives appear to 
been always pure. 
= to the noes he has left behind, it is impossible 
ina short notice properly to consider them. The 
school to which he belonged, or rather which he es- 
tablished, can never become popular. His poems 
will probably be read for some time by scholars, but 


i tually neglect them. 
stretch of mind to follow all 


indings of his thought. There is too much ob- 
rade and intricacy in his writings. In passages 
where he condescends to be intelligible, he is often 
splendid, and sometimes sublime. But most frequent- 
ly his volumes are closed in despair. We cannot 
grope our wa unaided through gloom and darkness, 
where even Mr. Shelley himself, we fear, could scarce- 
ly have guided us. Writing that we cannot help un- 
dordianding is always more agrecable than that 
which we can never be sure we do not mistake. 

In many of his shorter pieces, Shelley was emi- 
nently successful, and a number of his translations 
are excellent. Of his larger poems, Alastor” is the 
best. Itis in these that he chiefly failed. He aim- 
ed at too much. He aspired after that which he 
was not only incapable of attaining, but which few 
everapproached. He was ambitions of awing and 
startling his readers, and his ambition leads him 
where his genius was unable to follow. The visions 
he imperfectly conceived are rendered still more ob- 
scure by a necessarily imperfect expression of them. 
We sometimes, for pages, cannot get a glimpse of 
the author’s meaning. Occasional passages of great 
strength and beauty can never compensate for gene- 
ral obscurity; and therefore Shelley will be for many 
years wondered at, but not long read. 

There are few men in the whole course of Jitera- 
ry history in whom our feelings and sympathies are 
more interested than they are in Shelley. He is a 
striking example of the mischief that misdirected 
genius can cause to its possessor. In his heart eve- 
ry thing was pure and gentle and generous. In his 
mind, every thing was wild, extravagant, and diseas- 
ed. We cannot help respecting the man, though 
we disapprove of many of his actions. We cannot 
help admiring the poet, though we are wearied by 
inany of his writings: P. P. 

BARON TRENCK. 
*‘He had seen no man, no moon in all that time---nor had the 


power of imagination, to soothe the horrors of his 
situation; and the whole time that he did not spend in 
singing, was passed in turning his ideas to all the 
agreeable conditions which it was possible for him 
to conceive. He was almost brought to consider 
these wanderings of his imagination as realities, and 
to regard his misfortunes as mere dreams. At last 
the Empress Queen, who for a long time had believ- 
ed that he was dead, being informed of his miserable 
existence, solicited his liberty from the king of Prus- 
sia with so much earnestness, that she obtained his 
release. Isaw him at Aix-la-Chapelle, enjoying ve- 
ry good health; having married a handsome woman, 
the daughter of one of the principal inhabitants of 
that imperial city, to which he had retired that he 
might not be exposed to the power of an arbitrary 
government. He has published several German 
works, some of which are the fruits of the reflections 
he made during the time of his imprisonment; some 
poetry against the king of Prussia; and some details 
relative to the manner in which he passed his time at 
Magdeburgh. He gave them to me himself; and 
though his works had no great merit in the style, yet 
the singularity of his thoughts, and the extraordina- 
ry fate of the author, rendered them interesting.— 
What astonished me most in him, was the force of 
mind, the courage and the constancy, which had sup- 
ported him in a situation in which there was no hope 
of his seeing better days. He appeared now to ne 
forgotten the whole, or to recal] the remembrance © 

his past sufferings, only that he might the better en- 
joy the happiness of his present condition. He was 
very gay; andthere were moments when one. might 
have supposed, without doing him great injustice, 
that his reason had been in some degree affected by 
his long confinement; but it was only surprising that 
this did not appear in a more eminent degree. 

Poor Trenck, wishing to take a part in the French 
Revolution, went to Paris in the year 1722, and was 
guillotined on the 25th of July, 1794, two days before 
the execution of Robespiere. 


{For the Philadelphia Album.] 
TO 


“Frailty, thy name is Woman,” 
Alas! alas! the charm is broke 
That made my life so sweet and free; 
The words her tongue so kindly spoke 
Are gone, and she is changed to me. 


Farewell! farewell! another youth 
May be to her what I have been; 


voice of friend or kinsmen breathed through his lattice.” 
STERNE. 

Baron de Trenck, at the time of the first war be- 
tween the king of Prussia and the house of Austria, 
being young and enterprising, offered himself, with 
a om band of determined men, to carry off the 
king of Prussia, when he went out from his camp to 
reconnoitre the position of the Austrians. In fact, 
he did attempt the enterprise; but succeeded so ill, 
that he was taken prisoner himself, and condemned 
to perpetual confinement in the castle of Magde- 
burgh. ‘The treatment he received was equally sin- 
gular and cruel. He was chained, standing against 
the wall; so that for several year’, he could neither 
sit nor liedown, His guards had orders not to let 
him sleep more than a certain time; very short, but 
long enough to prevent his Strength from being en- 
tirely exhausted. He remained tour or five years in 
this dreadful situation: after which, there being rea- 
son to fear that he could not live long in that state, 
he was chained in such a manner that he might sit 
down, which appeared to him to bea great alleviation 
of his sufferings. He told me himself, that after ha- 
ving suffered severe illness during the first years of 
his imprisonment, his constitution, which was strong 
and robust, was su unbroken, that he recovered his 
health; and though he received no other sustenance 
than bread and water, yet he was remarkably well 
and resumed his former gaiety. In this state of mind 
he found means to soothe the tedium of so long an 
imprisonment, by making verses; which he set to mu- 
sic as well as he could, and sung for half the day.— 
As he had nothing worse to dread, the king of Prus- 
sia was frequently the subject of his songs, and was 
not spared in them. He also had recourse to the 


May love her lips, and trust their truth, 
And be betrayed by beauty’s sheen.--- 


I go! I go! where never more 
Che name of love my ear shall meet; 
Where, on some far and lonely shore 
Hope cannot smile, or beauty cheat. ROBERT. 
POETRY. 

Poetry seems to strike us at first view as having 
an important influence on the character of literature. 
The effect which poetry has had in forming the char- 
acters and manners of men, and the power which it 
has exercised over their feelings and sentiments is 
abundantly evident in every age of the world. It is 
by the proper direction of his feelings that man is 
made a civilized and literary being. Seize strongly 
upon the fancy or the sympathies of men, and you 
can lead them whithersoever you wiil—you can ren- 
der them mild and gentle, or nurse with.n them a 
deeper ferocity. Nothing so irresistibly seizes upon 
the senses and enchains the soul as the numbers of 
poetry. ‘*Give me,” said the barbarian monarch, 
“poets and musicians, and I will civilize my subjects!” 
Poetry, it is said, is the language of nature; it is not 
surprising then, that the rural Shepherd should have 
early learnt to tune the reed to harmony, or imper- 
ceptibly have lost his rudeness, as he sung the chan. 
ges of the seasons and taught philosophy in numbers. 
Nor isit strange that the early bards should have ex- 
ercised so powerful a sway over the language and 
sentiments of those whose excited imaginations saw 
a Naiad in every fountain, and who fancied that they 


the surest indication of the state of national litera- 
ture. 

[From the Boston Statesman. } 
PPM GROWING FAT. 
I'm growing fat—I’m growing fat----1 don’t know how orwby, 
For on my short allowances a very rat would die; 
For the life o’me I can’t imagine what can be the matter -- 
*Tis very hard, the less I eat I’m sure to grow the fatter? 


Time was, a very short while since, when I was really lean-- 
A slimmer and genteeler man was no where to be seen; 
Three little----litthe months ago- --andthat’s what makes it odd, 
Could number every single rib there was in all my body! 


But now I’m plump—I’m very piamp--l know few that are 


plumper, 
And my swelling cheeks are of the hue that stains a resy bum- 


per; 
[ always hated fat men. and I can’t conceive why I, 
Of all men living, should be doomed to such obesity! 


Three little—-little months ago'!—the v ps I wore, 
Stand mocking me; for I alas! shall never wear them more; 
[ try in vain, with toil and pain, to tug and squeeze them on, 
But I fear their occupation, for e’er and aye, is gone. 


My legs were very small indeed, the legs I wore in Spring, 

My arms and hands were very lean, my fingers just the thing; 
But I’ve had to cast my coat aside, my pantaloons and gloves, 
And part with all my waistcoats, and part with all my loves. 


This thought is ever in my mind, and will not thence away;--- 
Tis Daniel Lambert's ghost by night, and Daniel’s self by day; 
Then take the solemn Chorus and its mournful note prolong, 
I'm growing fat---I’m growing fat---the burthen of my song. 

THE YANKEE. | 

A Yankee isa Yankee over the globe; and you 
might know him, if you met him on the “mountains 
of the moon,” in five minutes, by his nationality.— 
We love and honour him for it, where it is not carri- 
ed toa blinding prejudice. He remembers his schoo!- 
house, the peculiar mode of discipline ip which he 
was reared, the place where he played, skaited, bath- 
ed in his blithe morning of life, where are the ashes 
of his forefathers, and where he was baptised and 


married. Wherever he “trades and traffics” on dis- 
tant seas, rivers, or mountains, he will only forget his 
native accent,and his natal spot, when his right 
hand forgets that cunning for which he has such an 
undeserved celebrity.—Fiint’s Western Mo. Review. 


THE SOUTHERNER. 

The Southerner is such over the whole globe.— 
You may know him by his olive or brown complexion, 
on which thesun has looked in his wrath. You may 
see in his countenance the tinge of bilious impress, 
and that he has inhaled miasma, and breathed morn- 
ing and evening fogs. You may note in his peculiar 
gait, and in his erect and lofty port that he has com- 
pared himself with an inferior race of hunun beings, 
as they have walked before him to their daily task. 
His generous disregard of expense and economy as 
he travels; his spirit, ardent and yet generous, “sud- 
den and quick in quarrel,” his proud preference of 
his own country, his peculiar dialect, his reckless dis- 
regard of consequences, and a vaticty of mixed traits, 
seen in a moment, and yet difficult to describe, mark 
him even to an unobservant eye, as 4 Southerner, in 
the streets of New-York.—Jb. 


Religion and Philosophy.— During the great earth- 
quake at Lisbon, a fellow who hac by honest means, 
obtained possession of a bottle of equa vite, had just 

rasped it with the close hug of affection, when the 
Fret shock took place, which by destroying his equi- 
libriam, lodged the whole of the comforting contents 
in his inside. “Blest be thé sainta for all things” ex- 
claimed the paragon of piety, and calmly fell asleep 
in the portico of a falling palace. 


The Summer Complaint.—For this dangerous and 
distressing complaint, a decoction of the common 
round Ivy is a certain and almost immediate remedy. 
n Tuesday morning, a little child of two years old, 
was violently seized by this complaint—it’s mother 
gave it ground Ivy Tea (taken cool) plentifully 
throughout the day; and yesterday we saw the child 


heard the voice of Divinity in the wild clashing of the 
elements. Thus has poetry its influence over litera- 
ry taste—it forms the national sentiment, and becomes 


as Well and as playful as ever. 
A man who is kind to his enemy is a true philanthropist. 


| 
— | 


Perey 


{For the Philadelphia Album.) 
LOLOTTE. 


Lolotte thou art in Paradise—the light 

That zones the brows of hierarchs is thine; 
Thou wert a c-eature beautiful and bright-- 

Erewhile thy soul betook its form divine! 
Lolotte! thy gentle spirit was not meet 

To mingle with the callous things of earth; 
And young existence was a dream so fleet, 

That life to thee was as a dewdrop's birth— 
Thy memory is the spell of burning thought, 
From early hope and wild’ring passion caught. 


1 would that [ were with thee—o’er the lamp 
Phat nourishes my destiny, a cloud 
Throws its thick vapours shadowy and damp, 
And death has wove for early love a shrouod— 
The world to me is desolate—for thou 
The guiding star of being, art not here— 
A coronet of glory binds thy brow— 
Thy footsteps press another—holier sphere; 
Yet must I still continue thus to be, 
The sport of fate, the toy of destiny. 


In dreams, thou fair creation—holy dreams, 
I feel thy gentle fingers clasping mine, 

And see thine eyes pour fortheffulgent beams, 
And hear thy red lips falter “I am thinet""-- 

And art thou mine, fair spiri?—up in Heaven, 
Can hearts stil! wander to the world below? 


_ Ave the bright stars, that twinkle out at even, 


The oo of angels weeping earthly woe?— 

Oh my Lolotte, if so, gaze fondly down, 

Thou may’st have wept, but ob thou canst not frown. 


Would [ could hear thy mellow voice once more, 

Stealing on music's pinions with its spell, 
Ringing sweet cadences, as oft in yore 

its thrilling words on my perceptions fell— 
Would that again in vale or shadowy dell, 

By the clear brook or o'er the grassy plain, 
Thy form might bound, and thy glad echo swell, 

© blend with linnet’s notes-—oh would again 

Thine arm in mine, thy soul within thine eyes, 
We'd stray amid the wildwood’s paradise. 


Thou wert a ring-dove, gentle one, on earth,—— 

Thou art an emhantie one. in Heaven,— 
Thou wert too pure /or one of mortal birth, 

And holier chastities were to thee given— 
Thy love was all ton passionate, for one 

‘hose whole existence was a sinless dream, 

A wild rose blooming *weath too hot a sun, 

A snow-fiake melted by too strong a beam; 
Beloved and loving, bright and glorious girl, 
Ob what may be thine emblem, but a pearl. 


Mem'ry’s pale cheek is laid on sorrow's hand, 
And hope’s bright chalice fill’d with young love's tears, 
me oy’s proud bark is wreck’d on pale death's strand, 


--Lolotie, all thine were girihood’s years— 
The anguish that corrodes protracted time--- 


The broken hopes---the baffled dreams of life--- 
The strugg ing thoughts of intellect sublime 

And the cold mildew's withering mental strife; 
Allthese thou hast escaped bright one, and chaste, 
And these are mine with life’s deserted waste. 


The incense wafted from the violet’s breath, 
Tho sky-larks carol echoing on high, 

Springs freshness,sunshin« and enamel’d wreath, 
The wild-bird beautiful---the clear blue sky--- 

The star that twinkles in the azure deep--- 
‘The rainbow glittering with beauty rife--- 


_ The recklessness of childhood, and the sleep 


Of early, thoughtless, uncorrupted life; 
All these call forth a vwice from mem’ry’s grot, 
_ And @very voice reechoes *‘/ost Lolotie!” 
---pure-soul'd, and heaven-hearted girl, 


Bright-e 
Look down from thy high eminence, e’en now, 
And as thou see’st the fate’s dim shadows furl, 
And shroud in clouds of destiny my brow, 


Weep that | live without thee---if the realm : 
Vs here thou art now an angel hast a tear -- 
Pray the high destinies may overwhelm 
A being, that as autumn’s leaf is sear, 
And with this life’s fleet ebbings, shall my soul 
Leap gladiy to eternity’s bright goal. ROMEO. 


(or the Philadelphia Album. 
MY PLETTRO—LIRA.* 

When sorrow fills my w:bing heart, 

And friends that earth has nothing dearer, 
Are doomed to fee] misfortune’s smart; 

Pll thy chords my Plettro—iira. 
When every joy, that once was mine, 

Is fled with her 1 thought sincerer 
Than any other maid divime; 

rouse thee then my Plettro—tira. 
I’) sing in bold Trajetta’s strain, 

Tillevery mountain echo’s nearer, 
Till every maiden of the plain 

Shall own thy charms my Plettro—lira. 
Or if thy strings I touch in sorrow, 

The maniac from his den looks drearer, 
And asks no more the joyous morrow; 

But wondering, list’s to Piettro—lira. 
And when time” shail raise hisdart 

To sever life and all that’s dearer; 
Still, ere he strikes, my throbbing heart 

My soul shall fill for Plettro—liira. 
And as the world receding flies, 

And death is drawing: to its era, 
E’en then I'll fix my eyes 

On thee, my friend, my Plettro—lira. 


ADELBERT. 


* The American instrument recently invented by{ Mr. 
Trajetta of this city. and used in the congregation of 
which the Rev. Mr. Danforth is pastor. 


A gentleman in Carolina had a negro who was both 
lazy and tricky. Oneday having ordered him to per- 
form a certain service, and seeing him do it very slug- 
gishly; ‘You black rascal] (said the Irishman) if you 
don’t move a little faster, I'l] cut a hickory stick off 
that beach tree, aud give you a good cow skinning.” 


LiterarpPhysicians.—\t is remarkable, that, of all 
men of letters who pursue any profession, none as 
willingly quit their avocations, to write on matters, 
as Physicians. Ficinnius has given a Latin version 
of Plato, and explained his system. Julius Scaliger, 
who was a doctor in Physic, has written much criti- 
cism. Perrault, the antagonist of Boileau, translated 
Vitruvius, and the public lectures on geometry and 
architecture. Akenside and Armstrong are celebra- 
ted for their poetry: and Doctor Smollett had more 


frequently his pen, than the pulse of a patient in his 
and. 


EPIGRAMS. 
‘I’m sadly afraid,’ said Richard to Ned, 
‘You'll ply me with wine, till it geisin my head,’ 
‘It will be something new,’ retorts Ned witha grin, 


‘To find your empty noddle has any thing in. 


Two Irishmen were about to fight a duel, when 
one of them spoke openly of a wife and family as to 
be considered, and the other was equally concerned 
for the delicate state of a daughter’s health. The 
then Solicitor General of Ireland honoured them with 
these lines: ‘ 


‘The heroes of Erin unconscious of slaughter, 
{mprove on the Jewish command; . 

One honours his wife and the other his daughter, 
That their days may be long in the land.’ 


COURTSHIP. 

A gentleman feeling a strong partiality for a young 
Jady whose name was JVoyes, was desirous, without 
the ceremony ofa formal courtship, to asccttain her 
sentiments. For this purpose, he said to her one day 
—with that kind of air and manner which means nei- 
ther jest or earnest, as you choose to take it—‘If I 
were to ask you whether you are under matrimonial 
engagments to any one, which part of your name 
(No-yes) might I take for an answer!” 

“The first,” said she in the same tone. 

‘‘And were I to ask if you were inclined to form 


ou and was not indifferent to yourself, what might 


such an engagement, should a person offer who loved 
| then take as an answer?” 


“The last.” 
“And if J tell you that I love you, and ask you to 
form suchan engagement with me; then what part of 
your name may I take?” 

“Oh then,” rephed the blushing girl, “take the 
whole name; as in such a case I wonld cheerfully re- 
sign it for yours.” —Albany Chron. 


(For the Philadelphia Album. } 
MELANCHOLY. 


Avaunt relentless melancholy! leave 
Thy pensive victim lightened of thy spell— 
Weave, airy Hope, again bright visions weave, 
On which my wavering thoughts may gladly dwell— 
Vain is my invocation, Doubi and fear 
lnvolve the vista of futurity, 
While every virtue youth should prondly rear, 
Dire melancholy, is obscured by thee; 
*Tis thine the powers of genius to abate, 
The soul’s young energies to paralyze, : 
To teach to brood upon the ilis of fate, . 
The spirit born to mingle with the skies, 
To close the book of nature, and deny, 
Her countless treasures to the vacant eye. 
Ww. G. B. 


The Dardanelles.--An ignorant fellow was boas- 
ting that in his travels he had been caressed every 
where, and that he had seen all the great men in Eu- . 
rope. “Have you seen the Dardanelles?” said one of 
the company. “Yes,” replied he, “1 dined with with 
them at Gibraltar, and found them to be excellent 
company.” 


COUNTRY SCHOOL KEEPING. 

Mr. Printer—Did you ever teach a school? If you 
ever have, I guess as how you had a little yather set 
types, for it is a solemn fact that the schoolmaster of 
a country village is the most miserable being on earth. 
Thuogh I never had the misfortune to be engaged in 
that profession, I not long since visited the school of 
a friend of mine in the country, and if there ever was 
any thing which could approach a description of Bed- 
lam, it was this school. I had just got fairly seated, 
when up jumps a young Bedlamite, with ‘Marster, Jo 
House keeps er pinchin ma.’ ‘Jo, did you pinch him?' 
‘No, I say | did’nt, so now come, ‘twas Bill Grimes, 
for I seed him when he did it.’ ‘Bill, what did you 
pinch him for?’ ‘Koz he keeps er crowdin.’ Then 
follows a severe flagellation. Soon a class of little 
ones is called up to 1ead, and by the way, be it under- 
stood, my friend the Master, was in the habit of squint- 
ing. *What is that?’ ‘*Thath A-er.’ ‘Very well, 
what is the next?’ ‘I’deno thir.’ ‘That ie B you 
blockhead.’ ‘B-er.’ ‘What is that?’ ‘I’deno thir.’ 
‘What do I do when I look at you?” “T'hquint-er.’ 
Master, Tom Bogues keeps makin me laugh, he-he- 
he.’ *Tom come here—did you make him laugh?’ 
‘No sir.’ ‘Well, take yourseat.’ ‘Master, maint I 
gwout to get smink.’ ‘No, you will all go out direct- 
ly.” *The class in the spelling book stand up to read. 
Zekiel begin.’ ‘B-a-k r Beker.’ *The next.’ ‘S-u- 
g-a-r-’ ‘What does that spell?’ ‘I’deno sir.’ ‘What 
does your mother put in your tea?’ ‘Lasses-er.’ “The 
next.’ ‘Marster, maint 1 gwout ter git smice, to J 
in my trowsis, to keep mv nose from bleeding?’ ‘Yes, 
but.come right in.’. ‘S-t-a-i-r-s.’ ‘What does that 
spell?’ ‘I'deno sir.’ ‘What do you go up to your cham- 
ber on when you are at home?’ ‘Larder.’ ‘No, you stu- 
pid fellow, stairs.’ ‘Marster, maint the boys go out?’ 
‘No. The first class stand up to spell. Spell Dic- 
tionary.'—‘Dick dic t-i-o-u-g-h-n diction r-e-i-g-h ry 
—dictionary.’ *The next. ‘Marster, Jim Stokes 
keeps all the time squirtin spit at ma.’ ‘Weil, Jim, 
you must stop after school. Spell Phthisik.’ *P-p- 
p-p-t-t-h-i-s-i-c-k—tizick.’ ‘Master, maint I speak?’ 
‘What for?? ‘Koz I want to borry that are strate ru- 
ler, what Tony Lumpkins’ got.’ ‘No, keep your 
seat.’ Thus my friend, and Ins pack of noisy urchins 
whiled away the time until the usual intermission— 
all had gone out but one, who had, as I supposed, 
something of great importance to communicate to my 
friend, the Master—he ascends the desk with all the 
gravity of a preacher; ‘Marster,’ said he, “Tim Strout 
keeps all the time writing love letters to the gals.’ 1 
could contain myself no longer—I seized my hat and 


rushed out of the door, right glad to enjoy the still- 


ness of a country village. 


| 
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